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On the Cover 


We present the symbol of the Red Cross organization 
which was originally organized in 1881 with Clara Bar- 
ton its first president and was chartered by Congress 
in 1905. It stands as a symbol of service throughout the 
world. 

In addition to providing for volunteer aid to the sick 
and wounded, the charter requires the organization to act 
as a link between the people of the United States and the 
armed forces, and to give reliet in times of suffering or 
calamity, providing food, clothing and medical care. 
rhe president is General George E. Marshall, appointed 
for three years in September 1949. The President of 
the United States is national honorary chairman. 

The society is supported by popular subscription to 
annual fund campaigns. During the fiscal year 1947-48 
the Red Cross gave assistance in 303 disaster relief 
operations in 46 States and Alaska, aiding 312,355 per- 
sons. During the fiscal year 1947-48, Red Cross dis- 
aster expenditures totaled $12.533.000. 

Red Cross also operates the national blood program, 
serves military installations, conducts home nursing pro- 
grams, first aid, accident prevention and water safety 
service and a large number of volunteer services. 

Consumer finance companies and personnel have es 
tablished an enviable record of supporting the Red Cross 
campaigns. In many cities a separate division is set up 


for consumer finance companies in the campaign. 


Convention Planning 


The Edgewater Beach Hotel at Chicago will be the site 
of the 1950 convention of National Consumer Finance 
Association. Many members will remember the 1946 
meeting at this famous hostelry and plans are well under 
way to make this vears meeting the best ever. 

The General Convention Committee with B. J. Lenihan. 
vice president of NCFA as chairman. James H. Cronin. 
executive vice president of the Illinois Association. and 
Paul L. Selby, have completed the convention organiza- 
tion. The Program Committee under the leadership of 
L. J. Ingram, chairman, has outlined a setup which in- 
cludes the official meetings of committees and the Board 
of Directors, and three full days of convention sessions 
packed with business, information, and at least four work- 
ing panels on operations and legal problems. This time 
the panels will not run concurrently. You can attend 
them all. In fact. you cannot afford to miss any of these 
working sessions devoted to your own business problems. 
Speakers of national reputation and unquestioned ability 
will appear at the general sessions and luncheons and at 
the traditional annual banquet. 


It's a date 
September 21-22-23, 1950 


Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago 


For Your Employees 


“Please advise whether you have any small pamphlets 
or other literature suitable for new employees in order 
that they may grasp the fundamentals, initiative, ete., 
of the small loan business.” 

Yes, Mr. Blank, we have such a pamphlet. 
Your Job” was written and distributed for the specific 
purpose you outlined in your letter. The applicant for 


“You and 


a position and the new employee of a consumer finance 
company, as a rule, have had no opportunity to know the 
background of the business. the long struggle by welfare 
and finance institutions to provide safe, dignified credit 
for borrowers of small sums, nor the ideals of service 
and good will which must prevail in the business. He 
and his family want to know just what the business is and 
what prospects the future holds for those who make good 
in it. You cannot tell the whole story in one pamphlet, 
but “You and Your Job” is the best we have seen in the 
field. 

And don't stop with this one booklet. Every manager 
and every other employee in the business should read and 
absorb the entire “Public Relations in Action” series. 
Prepared for the consumer finance industry by the Public 
Relations Committee of NCFA over a four-vear period, 
this series of employee education pamphlets has fre- 
quently been acclaimed the best in the public relations 
education field for its intended purpose, It won a na- 
tional award from the American Public Relations Asso- 
ciation. 

Distribution has been well over 20.000 sets and it 
has been widely used across the country. In many con 
sumer finance offices, the series is required reading for 
every employee. The series includes (1) “Introduction 
and Some Historical Information about Lending.” (2) 
“The Uniform Small Loan Law Affords Protection for 
Borrowers with Reasonable Profit to Lenders.” (3) 
“Small Loans Usually Cost the Borrower a Higher Per 
Cent Rate than Large Loans.” (4) “Every Person in the 
Small Loan Business is a Public Relations Representa- 
tive.” (5) “If We Treat the Other Fellow the Way We 
Want to be Treated—We shall Have Good Public Rela- 
tions. Better Business and Better Jobs.” (6) “Public Rela- 
tions in Your Work.” (7) “What State and National 
Associations Mean to the Small Loan Business and to 
You.” (8) “Public Relations Considerations in Legal 
Actions,” (9) “Advertising.” and (10) “You Are the 
Small Loan Business and You Are a Citizen”: and the 
supplemental pamphlets on “The Technique of Handling 
People.” “A Guide to Better Customer Relations” and 
“Good Community Relations.” 

A new booklet, “The National Consumer Finance Asso- 
ciation—What It Is and What It Does.” has been distrib- 
uted to member offices. On page 3 of this booklet is a 
list of helpful publications available to you at your 
Washington office. 


Who steals my purse steals trash. 

But he that filches from me my good name 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed. 


SHAKESPEARE 
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Food for Thought 


Consumer Credit 
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Billions of Dollars 


940 








1930 1935 1 
Source: Federal Reserve Board 





Total outstanding consumer 
credit stood at $18,788 million at the 
close of 1949. This was $2.469 million 
more than a year earlier. It was more 
than double the amount owed at the end 
of 1939 Wall Street Journal 


Today Missouri is a loan shark 
state. 
somewhere to go for 


Fringe borrowers have to have 
money in emer 
gencies If there is no legal lender 
ready to serve them they go to loan 


sharks. 


experience of other states have demon 


Missouri experience and_ the 


strated that all the prosecution won't 
discourage loan sharks as long as a lush 
The loan shark 
business will continue to grow. 

Kansas City Star 


field is open to them. 


Learning to live with other peo- 


ple is life's most important lesson. 
It is a lesson that may be simultaneously 
puzzling, maddening, challenging, de 
lightful and wonderful. It commences 
when as infants we first become aware 
of other human beings—and unless we 
take ourselves to a desolate island 
ends only when we die. 


Practical Home Economics. 


Today’s dollar is just less than 
a 60¢ dollar. The dollar fifty years ago 
was a $1.94 dollar. If trends of the last 
50 years continue in the 50 vears ahead. 
the dollar's worth by the year 2000 is 
to be 18¢. 
U.S. News & World Report 


Actually, you're never too old 
to learn. Columbia University psy- 
chologists have established that while 
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Culled from Here 
and There 


the most efficient age for learning is be 
tween 14 and 25. thereafter, your ability 
dec reases 


to absorb new information 


only 1% per year. At 45, you're still 
able to learn more than you could be 
fore the age of 14. Even at 65, you still 
can absorb knowledge half as fast as 
were 25. Hat 


You Driving a Model-1 


= 


you could when you 
Burton, “Are 
Mind?” 


Better Homes & Gardens. 


It's just as illogical to suggest 
abolishing capitalism because it hasn't 
abolished poverty as it would be to sug 
gest abolishing the churches because 
they haven't abolished sin. 

€. Donald Dallas, chairman, Re 


vere Copper & Brass Company. 


Found in a fruit market: A bit 
We had a taste 


for a few, just a very few, Bing cherries. 


of sales psye hology. 
Phere they were—ripe, luscious, but the 
least the man would sell was one-quat 


ter of a pound for L5e. 


“7 “ 
Too much.” we said 


>* 


replied our salesman, 
“If vou had 
a headache you'd spend 15¢ for a box 
We agreed 


“why 


“Too much 
fixing us with a gimlet eye. 


of aspirin, wouldn't you?” 

“Then.” he said triumphantly. 
not spend 15¢ for something you'll en 
‘oy! 


We did. 


This Business of Selling. 


A certain minister, while preach 
ing. made the statement that every blade 
of grass was a sermon. The next day 
he was busying himself by mowing his 
when a parishioner 
“That's 
your sermons short.” 


lawn passing 


shouted. right, Reverend, cut 


Cappers Weekly. 


Twelve things worth remem- 
bering: 

The Value of Time 

The Success of Perseverance 

The Pleasure of Working 

The Worth of Character 

rhe Dignity of Simplicity 

The Power of Kindness 

The Wisdom of Economy 

rhe Virtue of Patience 

The Joy of Originality 

The Beauty of Cheeriness 

The Influence of Example 

The Obligation of Duty 





MEETING 
COLORADO 


Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs. March 31 and April 1 


FLORIDA 
Me Allister Hotel. Miami, March 23 


ILLINOIS 
Orlando Hotel, Decatur, April 26- 
pm 
Faust Hotel. Rockford. May 25 
La Salle Hotel, Chicago, October 
24-25 
IOWA 
Hotel Russell-Lamson, Waterloo, 
May 11-12 


KENTUCKY 
Paducah, May 16-17 
MICHIGAN 


Belvedere Hotel, Charlevoix. June 
29.30 


Statler Hotel, Detroit. October 


24-26 





SCHEDULE 


NEW JERSEY 


Trenton Country Club. Trenton. 
June 8 


Essex House. Newark. October 1] 
NEW YORK 
New York City, April 18-19 


OHIO 


Deshler-Wallick Hotel. 
October 17-19 


Columbus. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Reading, May 10 
September 13 
Philadelphia, November 10 
VIRGINIA 
George Mason Hotel, Alexandria, 


April 12-13 


WASHINGTON 


The Town and Country 
Seattle, April 22 


Club, 











The Washington Front 


Pending Matters Which May Affect Consumer Finance Companies 


Consumer credit controls, proposed 
rules of fair practice for motor vehicle 
financing federal usury 
statute for loans, and a disclosure re- 


transactions, 


quirement for securities, are important 
subjects now under consideration in 
Congress and before the Federal Trade 
Commission. They are all important 
to consumer finance companies because 
of the far-reaching effect which they 
might have upon the business and upon 
the service to the public in the event 


While 


none of the four measures has been 


they should be made effective. 


enacted at the time this article is being 
prepared, they are in various stages of 
enactment which we shall attempt to 
outline in the following paragraphs. 


Instalment Credit Controls 


During the first session of the 81st 
Congress, Senator Maybank introduced 
Senate Joint Resolution 87, to confer 
upon the Federal Reserve Board author 
ity to reinstate controls over instalment 
consumer credit. This bill was pending 
without action at the time the session 
recessed in November and is still pend 
ing in the current session 

\ special subcommittee of the Bank 
ing and Currency Committee. of which 
Senator Robertson of Virginia was 
chairman, held extensive hearings on 
the question of consumer credit controls 
earlier in the first session last year 
\t that time the evidence disclosed that 
the economy was in a slight recession 
in the first half of 1949, the Federal 
Reserve Board had relaxed the terms 
under the existing authority to control 
instalment credit, and Senator Robert 
son's committee did not even file a 
formal report. The old authority was 
allowed to expire on June 30, 1949, and 
Senator Maybank has not pressed his 
bill for reinstatement of the authority 
since that time However, Thomas B. 
McCabe, chairman of the Federal Re 
serve Board, and Marriner Eccles, mem 
ber of the Federal Reserve Board. both 
advocated the restoration of the author 
ity to control consumer credit in the 
hearings conducted by Senator Douglas, 
as chairman of a subcommittee of the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Re 
port. While the Douglas committee in 
its report to the Congress recommended 
that “further consideration” be given 
to the problem of consumer credit con 
trols, they made no specific recommen 
dation when they submitted their report 
at the end of December President 
Truman in his message to Congress at 
the opening of the second session in 
January again recommended the res 


[4] 


toration of authority to control con- 
sumer credit, indicating, however, that 
it should be a stand-by authority rather 
than one made effective immediately. 
The President and the Federal Reserve 
Board have consistently urged a con 
tinuance and a restoration of the au- 
thority to control consumer credit, and 
the Administration is definitely on rec 
ord as favoring the controls. Some 
retailers in the durable goods field and 
possibly some dealers in the motor 
vehicle field seem willing to have the 
controls reinstated. 

It is our observation that substantially 
all of the credit grantors who are mak 
ing direct loans and the vast majority 
of those engaged in extending instal 
ment sales credit are as vigorously op 
posed to the restoration of consumer 
credit controls as they have been at any 
time during the controversy in Con 
gress. Certainly the licensed consumer 
finance companies are united in their 
opposition to the authority. Experience 
with Regulation W clearly established 
that the controls are futile so far as 
affecting the general economic cycle is 
concerned, They are not only useless 
but harmful in their discriminatory ap 
plication in the consumer credit field 
While the Maybank bill may be taken 
up for consideration at any time, we are 
new rather optimistic that the pressure 
of other matters in this session will pre 
vent active consideration of the bill, and 
that in the event it should become an 
issue, opposition in Congress will be 
sufficient to prevent its passage. 

Rules of Fair Practice 

On September 15, 1949, the Federal 
Trade Commission held an industry 
conference in Washington to consider 
proposed rules of fair practice govern 
ing the instalment financing of motor 
vehicles At that time the Federal 
Trade Commission outlined the prin 


“You're always saying school wos the happiest time of 
your life. Here- recapture some of that happiness!” 


ciples which it advocated and invited 
comment from the public. The Na 
tional Association of Better Business 
Bureaus and the American Association 
of Automobile Clubs both made a strong 
plea for the adoption of the principles 
proposed by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. Industry representatives speak 
ing on behalf of automobile dealers, 
used car dealers, and sales finance com 
panies generally made strong state 
ments opposing the adoption of any 
rules by the Federal Trade Commission. 

The Federal Trade 


drafted the proposed rules, published 


Commission 


notice of a further hearing to be held 
on February 2, 1950, and conducted a 
hearing on that date. At the hearing. 
FTC submitted the following proposed 
rules of fair practice: 


Rule 1—Furnishing the Purchaser with 
Itemization of his Cost in the Install 
ment Purchase of a Motor Vehicle 


1. To the end that deceptive conceal 
ment, misunderstanding. misrepresenta 
tion, and unfair practices may be pre 
vented and avoided in connection with 
the installment sale of a motor vehicle 
the seller shall furnish the purchaser an 
itemization in writing at the time of or 
before the sale of a motor vehicle which 
shall be signed by the seller and shall 


disclose fully and nondeceptively 


a) the cash delivered price, includ 
ing specified extras: 

b) the amount allowed in trade-in 
or down payment, or both: 

(ec) the amount unpaid on the cash 
selling price which includes item (a 
less item (b); 

id) the cost of insurance, the cover 
age provided. and the party or parties 
to whom the insurance is payable: 

(e) the amount of official fees 
charged: 

(f) the amount of unpaid balance to 
be financed [sums of items (c}, (d). 
and fe) 


(g) the finance charge: 


(th) the time balance owed by the 
buyer to seller [sum of item (f) and 
item (g)], the amount and number ot 
installments to be paid, and the time 


covered. 


Il. It is an unfair trade practice to 
conceal, or fail or refuse to disclose in 
the writing referred to herein, any of 
the several items for which a charge is 
made by the seller to the purchaser, or 
which is included in the price paid or 
to be paid by the purchaser. 


Ill. When all such information is 
clearly set forth in an installment sales 
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contract, chattel mortgage. or other in- 
strument evidencing the purchase trans- 
action, and a true copy of such instru- 
ment is furnished to the purchaser be- 
fore or at the time of his execution 
thereof, no separate itemization need 
be furnished to the purchaser. 


Rule 2—Delivery to the Purchaser of a 
Copy of Installment Sales Contract. 


It is an unfair trade practice for a 
seller to fail or refuse to furnish to the 
purchaser an exact and complete copy 
of the installment sales agreement at 
the time of its execution where such 
failure or refusal is calculated to. or 
has the capacity and tendency or effect 
of, deceptively concealing from the pur- 
chaser any of the provisions or terms 
of the contract or of otherwise deceiv- 
ing or misleading the purchaser or aid- 
ing or abetting the consummation of an 
unfair or deceptive act or practice. 


Rule 3—Installment Sales 
Containing Blank Spaces to be Filled 
in After its Execution. 


Contract 


In the execution of an installment 
sales contract. it is an unfair trade 
practice for the seller to utilize the de 
vice of having the purchaser sign a con- 
tract or receipt in blank, to be filled in 
subsequently by the seller. with the 
purpose or effect of deceiving the pur- 
chaser. 

Note: Nothing in this rule shall be 
construed as prohibiting unfilled blanks 
for insertion of identifying serial num 
bers and identifying marks when knowl- 
edge concerning such numbers or marks 
is not available to the dealer at the time 
of the execution of the contract. pro- 
vided that there is a clear and suf- 
ficient description of the motor vehicle 
which shall be fully adequate to iden- 
tify it readily, and further provided that 
such identifying numbers and identify- 
ing marks are subsequently inserted in 
the contract upon the delivery of the 
motor vehicle. 


Rule 4 
ance Rates and Coverage, Finance 
Charges, Endorsements, or Transfers 
of Installment Sales Contract, Etc. 


Visrepresentation as to Insur 


It is an unfair trade practice for 
any seller, insurance company. or finan 
ing institution. acting individually or in 
agreement, combination, conspiracy, or 
collusion, to use or promote the use. 
through advertisements or otherwise, of 
any false. misleading, or deceptive state- 
ments or representations concerning in- 
surance rates and coverage, rates of 
finance charges. plans respecting meth 
ods of financing. finance charges or 
costs, endorsements. repurchase agree- 
ments, transfers of installment sales 
contracts, or any other related matter. 
in connection with the purchase, sale. 
or distribution of motor vehicles. 


MARCH, 1950 


Rule 5—The Use of Multiple Rate 
Charts in Connection with “Packing” 
Finance Charges. 


It is an unfair trade practice for any 
seller or financing institution. either 
individually or in agreement. combina- 
tion, conspiracy, or coliusion, to use or 
supply for use multiple rate charts 
which contain different rates for the 
same amount to be financed on motor 
vehicles of the same make and age, 
with the purpose or effect of thereby 
deceptively concealing from the pur- 
chasers an additional amount added to 
the finance charge which is to be re- 
bated or returned to the seller or of 
otherwise causing purchasers to be mis- 
led or deceived in respect to the actual 
amount charged or required by the 
financing institution for financing the 
time payments, or for the purpose or 
effect of causing purchasers of motor 
vehicles to be misled or deceived in any 


other respect. 


The Better Business Bureaus and the 
(Association of Automobile Clubs again 
advocated the adoption of the proposed 
rules. but the automobile dealer organi- 
zations and the sales finance companies 
were unanimous in their opposition to 
the proposed rules. While all agreed 
that the stated objective of preventing 
concealment and deception in connec- 
tion with automobile financing charges 
was desirable. they objected to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission's entering the 
picture for the following reasons: (1) 
Banks would be exempted under Pub- 
lic Law 15. because they are exempt 
from the jurisdiction of the FTC. thus 
banks could continue to engage in auto- 
mobile financing and in contracts or 
understandings with dealers without be- 
ing subject to the rules of fair practice. 
(2) The requirement that a cash price 
be stated in all instances, together with 
an add-on amount for the finance charge 
or other expenses incident to the sale, 
might destroy the traditional distinction 
between a cash sale and a time sale, and 
under recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court of Texas and some others, might 
classify all such sales finance transac. 
tions as loans subject to the usury stat- 
utes of the states, with consequent seri- 
ous embarrassment to the well estab- 
lished handling sales 
finance transactions. Discount trans- 
actions might become loans and all 
finance companies 


procedures in 


earnings of sales 
would become interest earnings subject 
to the provisions of the Personal Hold 
ing Company Act. (3) Sales finance 
transactions which were exclusively in- 
trastate might be beyond the jurisdic 
tion of the Federal Trade Commission. 
thus exempting another large group of 
transactions. (4) The exemption of the 
banks and of intrastate transactions. 
while imposing the proposed rules of 


fair practice on all interstate transac- 
tions of sales finance companies, would 
cause excessive discrimination as be- 
tween legitimate operators in the field. 

Whether or not all of these argu- 
ments against the rules of fair prac- 
tice could be established is immaterial, 
since enough of them are certainly ap- 
plicable to cause confusion in the field 
if the rules are promulgated by the 
FTC. While the members of National 
Consumer Finance Association who are 
engaged exclusively in the making of 
small loans under the Uniform Small 
Loan Law might not be affected by the 
proposed rules of fair practice because 
they are now required to make full 
disclosure to every borrower, we are 
opposed to the adoption of the proposed 
rules of fair practice because of their 
discriminatory effect and the odious im- 
plications of any attempt by a federal 
bureau to invade the field of consumer 
finance regulation which can be and 
should be adequately regulated under 
state laws of universal application and 
within the 


covering all transactions 


state. 


Federal Usury Statute 


Representative Francis Walter, Dem 
ocrat, of Easton, Pennsylvania, intro- 
duced in the House. House Resolution 
6786, the pertinent parts of which are 
as follows: 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assem- 
bled. That (a) part I of title 18 of the 
United States Code is hereby amended 
by adding after chapter 115 thereof the 
following new chapter: 


“CHAPTER 116 


“Sec 


USURY 


“2411. Loans at rates in excess of 3 


per centum per month. 

“Whoever (1) makes a loan to an in 
dividual who resides outside the State 
in which the loan is made, and (2) 
contracts for, or receives 
consideration, or 


charges, 
thereon interest, 
charges in excess of three per centum 
per month on the unpaid principal bal 
ance of the loan: or 

“Whoever, being engaged in more 
than one State in the business of mak 
ing loans, (1) makes a loan to an in- 
dividual who resides in the State in 
which the loan is 
charges, 


made, and (2) 
contracts for, or receives 


thereon interest, consideration, or 
charges in excess of three per centum 
per month on the unpaid principal bal 
ance of the loan 

“Shall be fined not more than $5,000 
or imprisoned not more than one year. 
or both. 

“The District of Columbia shall be 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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Study of Personal Finances Finds Half of 
Consumers Debt-Free 


With all the record spending boom of 
the postwar period and the marked it 
crease in personal indebtedness, the 
underlying financial position of Ameri 
can consumers as a whole remains im 
pressive, according to figures compiled 
by the Federal Reserve System on the 
distribution of assets and debts among 
the nation’s 50 million spending units 

It is true that a substantial number 
of individual cases may vary from the 
general pattern and that some may even 
have gone off the “deep end” in their 
personal finances. The figures show an 
uptrend in the number of dissavers 
those spending more than their annual 
incomes, though to a large extent this 
represents the acquisition of offsetting 


tangible assets like a home. car. ete 


Evidence of Prudence 

Nonetheless, from the over-all point 
of view, an indication of the prudence 
with which the majority of the people 
have been handling their finances in the 
postwar period is shown by the fact 
that approximately half of all spending 
units, or an estimated 25 million in num 
ber were found to be completely tree 
of debt when the Federal Reserve survey 
Another 12} 2 


million spending units had debts rang 


was made early in 1949 


ing from nominal amounts to less than 
$500. Really large debts were in the 
minority among the remainder of the 
spending units, and here the factor of 
offsetting assets must be taken into ac 
count 

The U. S. Department of Commerce 
in a recent study gave the total of indi 
vidual and non corporate debt as $84.6 
billion at the end of 1948, or shortly 
before the Federal Reserve survey was 
made. Much of this debt can be charged 
to business rather than personal fi 


nances 


What People Own 


Whatever the precise amount which 
can properly he regarded as aggregate 
personal debt, assets owned by individ 
uals are several times the over-all debt 
figure. For example, all spending units 
early last vear owned in the aggregate 
$132 billion of liquid assets. defined as 
| S. Government securities. savings 
and checking accounts. and savings and 
loan shares Currently there are 80 
million life insurance policyholders 
with some $213 billion of insurance in 
force, and their savings in this thrift 
medium are around $50 billion as rep 
resented by net funds accumulated be 
hind their 


estimated to own some $20 billion 


policies Individuals are 


currency Ownership of corporate se 
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curities represents a very large. though 
unknown, figure. In addition, the people 
have a variety of other assets of very 
great aggregate value such as homes 
automobiles and durable goods. and 
other possessions 

All these assets were accumulated by 
the people through voluntary decision 
and free choice, and in keeping with 





Personal Finances 


Che following table compares 
the estimated number of spending 
units owning $500 in assets or 
more, having debts of this amount 
or both, by income brackets early 
in 1949 (based on money income 
before taxes in 1948) 

cio ee 
‘In Th 


I Brack Spend 
Under $1,000 3,500 
$1,000-$1,999 5,600 
$2,000--$2,999 
$3,000-$3,999 
$4,000-$4,999 
$5.000-$7 499 
$7,500 and over 2,500 


Federal Reserve 


Source 











the long-standing American traditions 
of personal responsibility and self-re 
liance (s a result. on any accounting 
or balance sheet basis the financial posi 


tion of the nation’s consumers in the 


UNDER 
$1,000 
$1,000 
to $1999 
$2,000 
to $2,999 
$3,000 
to $3,999 
$4,000 
to $4,999 
$5,000 
to $7,499 


$7,500 
& OVER 


SOURCE: Federal Reserve System 





Number of Spending Units by Income Brackets with 
Assets of $500 and more and Debts of this amount, or both. 


(1M THOUSANDS OF SPENDING UNITS) 


OWNING $500 OR MORE IN ASSETS 


PREPARED BY INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 


yregate is strong and augurs well for 


ager 


the further progress of the economy. 


The Debt Breakdown 


The Federal Reserve figures indicate 
that some 12 million spending units had 
individual debts of $500 or more. The 
breakdown is approximately as follows 
> million owed between $500 and 
$2.000; 4 million more owed between 
$2.000 and $5,000; and another 3 mil 
lion had debts of $5,000 or more. 

An indication of the extent that these 
debts have their offsets in personal as 
sets is provided by an analysis of spend 
ing units by income groups showing the 
number and proportion of those with 
possessions worth $500 or more and 
with debts of this general amount within 
the various brackets 

This analysis shows that the esti 
mated 5 million spending units in the 
income bracket of $5,000 to $7,500 a 
year had the highest proportion of 
debtors to asset owners in the $500 or 
more classification of any of the other 
six income groups. Even here, however 
the ratio was better than two to one in 
faver of the number of those owning 
such assets. The most favorable rela 
tionship on this basis is found in the 
income group of $1,000 to $2,000 a year 
where more than six times as many had 
assets of $500 or more as had debts of 
this classification. And the income group 
under $1,000 a year had almost as im 


pressive a showing. 


OWING $500 OR 
MORE IN DEBTS 
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Personnel and Operating Efficiency 
By HARRY YUDIN 


Wr. Yudin is a consulting psycholo 
gist. This article is an address given at 
a meeting of the Michigan Consumer 


Finance Association. 


I am pleased to discuss with you this 
subject of Personnel and Operating Ef- 
ficiency. I am going to give you things 
to think with, things to play with and 
expand on, and perhaps use perma- 
nently—not just once. 

What are the things you have in an 


office ? 
1. Physical lay-out. 
2. Office equipment—machines and 
business forms and contracts. 
3. Your product—selling money. 


1. Personnel—men and women. 


These are all necessary to maintain 


an office. 

1. A great deal of study and thought 
s given to the physical lay-out. You 
may even call in an architect to plan 
this. 

2. A great deal of study and thought 
is given prior to purchasing machines. 
There must be study and thought to 
your business forms, contracts, ete. In 
this respect you follow state rules and 
regulations and also the advice of law- 
yers. 

3. Your 
trolled by the government. 


product is money—con- 

All of these are tangibles, material 
things. Things that are fairly constant. 
They are controllable and do not vary 
much. Also the cost can be controlled 

What is the important thing in your 
intangible, the uncon 
How much do 


business—the 
trollable factor 
you know about the qualities. the at- 
tributes, and the limitations of the man 


people. 


who is going to work for you, or the 
person now working for you’ Gener 
ally. very little is known about his feel- 
ings and emotions, his degree of in 
telligence., his adjustment to his home 
and outside environment, his ability to 
get along with people. No single hu- 
man being is exactly alike and no 
human being reacts the same to a stimu 
lus. People should think with their 
heads. which is the logical method. But 
people are not logical beings, they are 
psychological beings. They don’t rea 
son with their heads, they reason with 
their hearts. They never react to things 
or conditions. They react to what those 
things mean to them. 

Your hidden cost in your business 
operation Is in personnel. Companies 
give cost figures ranging from $200 to 
$25.000 to hire and train a man for 
Multiply this by 


their organization. 
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your turnover and you will be surprised 
to find out where a percentage of your 
profit goes. The loss of business by 
an improperly placed individual is also 
difficult to measure. Therefore, this 
program of Personnel and Operating 
Efficiency 
selection, training, and promotion of 


should be concerned with 


personnel. 

For about two years during the recent 
war. I had the privilege of being con- 
nected with the selection of Navy pilots 
in states in the Middle West. The 
young men were selected on the basis of 
the physical examination and the psy 
chological tests. At the beginning of the 
war, the interview was an important 
part of the selection process. Later, 
the interview was eliminated as it was 
shown, on the whole, that it did not 
contribute to better selection. The psy 
chological testing program consisted of 
a battery of tests which predicted suc 
The test results 
flight 
from a high of 


cess in flight training. 
were combined in one rating 
aptitude rating (EAR) 
“A” to a low of “E.” 
Those who made scores of: 
A—10¢ 
B—18% 
C—23% 
D—35¢ 
E—54¢ 
The “E” 
Five months after this program was 
initiated, the “D” group was eliminated. 
In other words, if we wanted 1.000 


failed flight training 
failed flight training 
failed flight training 
failed flight training 
failed flight training 


group was never accepted. 


men, we would have to accept: 
1220 of “A” for 1000 men 
1429 of “B” for 1000 men 
1515 of “C” for 1000 men 
1639 of “D” for 1000 men 
2273 of “E” for 1000 men 

By this careful selection process, we 
had more men who finished their train- 
ing and, most important. reduced the 
number of losses. 

This same selection procedure can 
and is now being done by many of our 
industries and business places. More 
and more companies are installing sci 
entific methods—not only in selection, 
but in placing the worker and evalua- 
tion of present staff. 
careful to see that it is handled by a 


Here you must be 
competent person. Psychological tests 
are the psychologist’s tools, the same 
as medicine is to the physician. If 
placed in untrained hands, harm can 


When placed 


in the right hands, a great deal of bene 


come of their misuse. 


fit can come of them. 
In discussing psychological tests, we 
must bear in mind that in people we do 


not have absolute things. That is. there 


are degrees in everything. There is 
no such thing as a short person or a 
tall person. 


Therefore, psychological tests 


There are degrees ot 
height. 
measure the degree of the trait the in 
dividual possesses. 

What are some of the things meas 
ured by Psychological Tests? Espe 
cially the traits you want to know 
about. 

l. Intelligence There should be a 
minimum as well as a maximum for 
most jobs. Intelligence means ability 
to learn, to be resourceful and adaptive 
in dealing with problems as they arise. 
Thereby. establishing a certain mini 
mum level of intelligence in selection, 
you can reduce the training time. 

2. Personality 

a. Emotional stability 
he— insanity. 


how stable is 
b. Self-confidence—can he go ahead 
on his own, or does he constantly seek 
advice and encouragement. 

c. Extroversion—is he happier work- 
ing with people or alone. 

d. Dominance and aggressiveness 
suggestible, easily influenced. 

e. Social adjustment—is he well ad- 
justed to his own home and outside en 
vironment, or does he have problems 
which may be bothering him. 

f. How truthful is he in answering 
questions on the test—-we know that if 
he isn’t truthful, we must be dealing 
with a person who is covering up. 

g. Ability to get along with and un 
derstand people. 

h. Sense of humor. 

3. Interests 
enjoys doing. 


in the type of work he 


1. Vocabulary and information—his 
general knowledge of words in specific 
areas. 

5. Is he dependable—fast and accu- 
rate in his paper work. 

6. Does he have the 
ahead? 


drive to get 
7. Other things that can be meas 
ured 

a. mechanical aptitude 

b. dexterity ability. 

& clerical. 

I am sure you will agree with me that 
by knowing the above you can predict 
the success of an individual on a job; 
you can tell whether he is the person to 
train for promotion; and you can place 
This is what we 
You can 


him on the right job. 
call a psychological analysis. 
compare this analysis to a complete 
physical examination. This type of 
analysis is important in selection and 
promotion. By these tests, we are also 
Continued on Page 14) 
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Instalment Plan Made Possible Mass Markets 


Since war's end, Americans have been 
buying more motor vehicles than ever 
and doing it with relatively less 
than 


before 
use of instalment credit before 
the war. 

In 1949, for example. retail sales of 
new and used vehicles reached an esti- 
mated $20 billion in U. S. Yet latest 
available figures show that at the end 
of October, automotive instalment debt 
was just slightly over $3 billion. 

Some economists expect that instal- 
ment buying of cars will rise during 
1950, and may get back to the prewar 
average, which saw three in every five 
car sales made on “time payments.” 

Even though automotive instalment 
debt now is $1.1 billion above 1941, it’s 
a much lower per cent of “disposable 
personal (individual 
after taxes) than in 194]. 

For while automotive credit is 56 per 
cent above 1941, net personal income 
is up 109 per cent, from $92 billion in 
1941 to $192 billion in 1949, 

And in terms of dollars with stable 
purchasing power, instalment debt is 
below the 1941 level—while “real” 
personal income is 
than in 1941. 

Instalment 


income” income 


one-third higher 
finance companies point 
Ameri- 
cans make prudent use of time-payment 
plans, and that the net effect on the 
national economy is highly beneficial. 

Instalment buying in U. S. began 
about 1807. It was first used in selling 
furniture, sewing machines, pianos and 
books. After 1910 it came into use in 
automotive sales. 


out that the vast majority of 


By letting families with moderate in- 
come buy “durable goods” on a basis 
of paying while using them, instalment 
credit made possible mass markets and 


mass production industries. 





BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
OUTSTANDING AT END OF YEAR 
(1 1948 DOWLARS) 





INSTALLMENT SALES CREDIT 








The added employment and lower 
costs resulting from mass production 
have offset, many times over, the finance 
charges paid by customers who buy 
goods “on time.” 

In good times and bad, repossessions 
loans have 
low. It’s this 
fact which caused regular banks, origi- 
nally shy of instalment loans for con- 


and losses on instalment 


always been extremely 


sumer goods, to become in recent years 
vigorous competitors of finance com- 
panies for such business. 

Economists point out that instalment 
living 
For people 


buying normally expands as 
standards rise in a nation. 
then spend a larger part of their income 
on “durable goods” like cars, television 
sets, refrigerators and other products 
that are “consumed” over a period of 
years, and which most families pay for 


out of monthly income. 





INSTALLMENT SALES DEBT 


AS A PERCENT OF DISPOSABLE 
PERSONAL INCOME 























But finance experts suggest that indi- 
viduals follow two basic rules on instal 
ment purchasing: 


1. Buyers should not take on larger 
monthly instalment obligations than 
they can safely handle. 

2. The unpaid balance on the article 
should at all times be well below the 
current market value of the article. 

Such officials say, 
usually will who 


rules, finance 
allow the customer 
meets unexpected financial problems to 
arrange for payment adjustments that 
will let him keep the article. 
{utomobile Facts. 


Cannot Means Can't 


1. You cannot help small men by 
tearing down big men. 

2. You cannot strengthen the weak 
by weakening the strong. 

3. You cannot lift up the wage earner 
by pulling down the payer. 

4. You cannot help the poor by de- 
stroying the rich. 

5. You cannot bring about prosperity 
by discouraging thrift. 

6. You cannot keep out of trouble 
when you spend more than your in- 
come. 

7. You cannot further the 
hood of man by harboring and inciting 
class hatred. 

8. You cannot establish sound secu- 


brother- 


rity on borrowed money. 
9. You build character and 
courage by 


cannot 
taking away man’s initi 
ative and independence. 

10. You cannot help 
nently by doing for them what they 
themselves. 


men perma- 


could and should do for 
Henry W. Sweet. Director. Alabama 


State Docks and Terminals. 
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1900 -- The Miracle of America -- 1950 


The Most Amazing “Half-Century” of Economic Progress Ever Achieved by Any Country 


The year 1950 offers almost every ad- 
vertiser a golden opportunity to tell the 
story of his company and or industry to 
the American people in terms of its con- 
tribution to the greatest half-century of 
economic progress ever achieved by any 
nation. 

Now is the time to explain how Amer- 
ican business has helped to build the 
highest standard of living the world 
has ever known—to bring about a new 
era of plenty and hope—through stead- 
ily increasing productivity, in a climate 
of freedom, competition and opportu- 
nity. 

Old line companies can tell the story 
of their own progress through compar 
ing 1900 and 1950 in terms of types of 
jobs, number of employees, wages. 
hours, quantity and quality of products, 
rate of production, changes in produc- 
tion methods, markets, distribution, em 
ployee benefits, working and living con 
ditions generally. 

Newer companies and industries have 
an equally interesting story to tell about 
how they began. pioneered new fields, 
opened up new opportunities, brought 
new products and services to millions of 
Americans, stimulated progress—in less 
than 50 years. 

Such advertising can relate company 
progress to America’s progress. It can 
promote company prestige and the 
American economic system, at the same 
It can explain that our phenom- 
enal progress has come—and will con- 
tinue in the future—through working 
together to produce better and distrib- 


time. 


ute better. 

If hundreds of American companies 
use advertising in 1950 to review their 
past and look ahead—this huge educa- 
tional campaign will result in height- 
ened understanding of the merits of 
our unique economic system. Use 1950 
to explain “The Miracle of America.” 


Broad Developments During the 
First Half of the 20th Century 


In this half-century the United States 
became the richest, most productive 
nation in the history of civilization. 
With only about 7% of the world’s 
population and about 6° of the land 
area we came to produce nearly 40 
of the world’s goods and services. 
The incomes of 142 million Ameri- 
cans rose to exceed the combined in- 
comes of 600 million Europeans or 1] 
billion Asiatics. 

distribution 
point, 


Our production and 
methods developed to the 


where, with the earnings of one 
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hour's work, we could buy 29% more 
food than the English worker—85% 
more than the average Russian. 


Here Is the Detailed Story of 
American Progress 


1900 to 1950 
MACHINE POWER: We increased our 


supply of machine power more than 
four-and-a-half times. Today electric 
power alone does the work of 11% bil- 
lion men. 

PRODUCTION: We more than doubled 
the output each of us produces for 
every hour we work. 

INCOME: National income (in dollars 
of the same purchasing power) in- 
creased from about $50 billion to 
about $225 billion. 

WAGES: In the manufacturing indus- 
tries wages increased from about 20¢ 
to $1.40 an hour, and despite the rise 
in prices over the years, the average 

about 


worker's purchasing 


doubled. 
JOBS: The number of jobs increased 
from 271 million to about 60 million. 
CONSUMPTION: The average Ameri- 
can consumed 2'% times more goods. 
HEALTH: In 1900 the death rate was 
17.2 per 1000 persons. In 1947 it 
was 9.9 per 1000. In 1900 the life 
In 1947 it 


power 


expectancy was 49 years. 
was 66.8 years. 

EDUCATION: As recently as 1910 
only 44 children out of 100 of high 
school age were in school. In 1948 
it was 82 out of 100. Since 1900 the 
university population has increased 
four times faster than the national 
population. 

FOOD: Between 1910 and 1940 alone 
the average American had improved 
his diet by eating three times as many 
oranges and other citrus fruits, four 
times as much canned fruit, twice the 
amount of fats and oils and substan- 
tially more dairy products. In 1947 
food consumption per person was 254 
quarts of milk or its equivalent, 365 
eggs. 166 pounds of meat, poultry and 
fish; 133 pounds of potatoes, 64 
pounds of butter, fats and oils; 350 
pounds of fruits and vegetables, 186 
pounds of grain products, 115 pounds 
of sugar and syrups and 19 pounds of 
coffee, cocoa and tea. 

HOUSING: During the first half of the 
century we built on the average about 
150.000 new dwelling units each vear 
(non-farm)—about 1 million a year 

during the last two years. 


TODAY WE HAVE: 
More than 50% of the world’s steel 
More than 75°% of the automobiles 
About 50% of the telephone, tele- 
graph and radio facilities 
About 50% of the radio sets 
About 3314% of the railroads 


How Have We Done This? 


It is important that Americans 
know what we have done—but 
vastly more important that they 
know how we have accom- 
plished it 


Between 1900 and 1950, we steadily 
increased our efficiency of production. 
We used more and more machine power. 
We invented work-saving machines and 
became skilled at using them. Inves- 
tors, rewarded by a fair return on their 
money. supplied the funds needed for 
new machines, tools and research. So 
year by year we could make more and 
better goods at lower cost. 

And we steadily increased our effi- 
Salesmanship 
widened the market for our goods, ad- 
vertising created the desire and demand 
and the combined forces kept factories 
humming and jobs multiplying. !n- 
genious new distribution methods and 
new kinds of 
cheaply. 

In less than fifty years, we became 
world experts at mass production and 
mass marketing. 

Advertisers can perform an important 
service by pointing out the great eco- 
nomic strides we have made during the 
first half of the 20th century and why 
this was possible. 


ciency of distribution. 


stores moved goods 


1} we continue to work together under 
a system keyed to freedom, competition 
and opportunity, our next 50 years 
should be greater still. Help tell this 
story in 1950! 


The above material was prepared by: 


The Advertising Council, Inc. 
25 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce is also cooperating in the effort 
to make 1950 a year of economic educa- 
tion by distributing copies of this leaflet 
to all local and state Chambers of 
Commerce. 

Statistics in the leaflet were largely 
derived from publications issued by the 
Department of Commerce, the Depart- 
ment of Labor, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund and others. 
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Personalities 


August P. Haemmerle, a regional 
for Liberty Loan Corpora 
tion, was born in Chicago, Illinois, on 
December 28, 1904, where he attended 
the Parochial Schools and 
from the Luther Institute. 

In 1924 he began his employment 
with the L. T. Baker Company in Chi 
cago starting at the bottom as a colle: 
tor and left their employ in 1939 to 
come with the Liberty Loan Corporation 


supervisor 


graduated 


as manager of the Kenosha, Wisconsin, 
ofthe Ye. 


to opening new 


Subsequently, he was assigned 
branches in Wisconsin 
and Upper Michigan. He rose through 
the ranks and now holds the position of 
regional supervisor 

On December 8 1949, Mr. Haem 
merle was elected president of the Wis 
Association of Finance Compa 
its Silver Convention. 


He has been very active in promoting 


consin 
nies at Jubilee 
public relations of the consumer finance 
industry, talks frequently 
throughout the state to beth civic and 


public gatherings 


giving 


For the past eight years his head 
quarters has been in Wausau, Wiscon 
sin. where he has been very active in 
community affairs of the city. 

He is president of the Wausau Lions 
Club and Master Key member of Lions 
International; a former director of 
Wausau 
president of Stettin Town and Country 
Club: 
Board of Supervisors, and a director of 
the Boy 
district 

Mr. Haemmerle 
board of elders of the Trinity Evangeli 
cal Lutheran Church and of the Luth 
He is married 


Chamber of Commerce: vice 
chairman of the Town of Stettin 
Scouts Council in the Wausau 
also is one of the 


eran Layman’s League 


children. a son. Roger, 
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and has two 
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WENTY Years Ago in the News 


Personal Finance News, March 1930 
National Officers, 1929-1930: 


President, Albert P. Snite; Vice President, T. M. Kauf- 
man; Executive Vice President, W. Frank Persons; 
Treasurer, T . J. Harrison; Secretary, Edgar F. Fowler 


WHY DO THEY BORROW 


Mr. Harbison selected 6,336 cases at random, and had them analysed. 
Reasons given by borrowers for needing the money were as follows: 
Current expenses 2,001 
In connection with property ownership (taxes, mortgage and 
interest payments, repairs and improvements, etc.) 
Medical care 
To buy things out of the common run (the list included a 
banjo, cemetery lot, brace for an artificial limb, divorce 
costs, union dues) 
To pay back money previously borrowed 
For education 
For clothing 
Business expenses (to start a business or pay bills) 
Insurance 
Sundry emergencies (to pay bail, fines and lawyers’ fees; to 
liv e on while out of work, etc.) 
To buy coal 69 
To have cash on hand 5 
6,336 


with L. C. Harbison in American Magazine 


QE TD CV 
WHO BEARS CREDIT COSTS ? 


Intervieu 


A material part of the cost of distribution comes from costs of extend- 
ing credit to the consumer. While . . . the actual losses from bad debts 
are not very heavy, it does appear that, when the costs of credit scrutiny, 
bookkeeping and collections are included, the total costs of extending 
credit are heavy. 

The mark-up on goods sold on extended credit is frequently very much 
greater than any normal interest charge on the outstanding payments. 
And yet the competition in this field is so keen that it appears certain 
that added costs to the consumers do not appear as added profits to the 
retailer. Apparently there are heavy costs involved in the extension 
of retail credit which are a real burden on the retail trade as well as on 
Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary of Commerce. 


RSTO OV 
COOPERATION 


. and it is through cooperation that we may present an unbroken 


the consumers. 


ind unwavering front to competitive contention. A closer coordina- 
tion of the units in this organization will bring about a unity unequalled 
in other high branches of industry. 

Cooperation, to my mind, is a perfectly logical way of approaching 


By the 


relation and comparison of experiences we can avoid the costly wastes 


common problems too complex to be solved by any one of us. 


involved in the trial and error methods and, by the same token, we can 
increase the respect borne us by others. 

]. S. Steiner in an address before the Pennsylvania 

Association of Personal Finance ¢ om panies. 
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Pupils at Edison Run Credit Club 


High Finance, Low Figures Mark Business Project 


Turning credit into education by 
blending student enthusiasm with the 
stolid dollar, members of the Credit 
Club of Thomas A. Edison Occupa- 
tional School are getting a head start 
on their approach to the business world. 

High finance at low figures has guided 
the organization, born out of the fre 
quently lean jingle in schoolboy pockets, 
to a capitalization of $225. with 800 
shares of stock at 25 cents a share out 
standing 

When Joseph H. Weiss, mathematics 
teacher and faculty adviser to the proj 
ect, noticed a year ago that many of his 
pupils had to “bum” a few cents now 
and then for their lunch or a school 
movie—sometimes from his pocket—the 
idea of a credit club flashed through 


his mind. 


800 Loans Made 


Starting as a mathematics project in 
which pupils were taught thrift in sav- 
ing and borrowing. the undertaking bol 
stered by its utilitarian function and 
generated by increasing student interest, 
reached out to become a full-time activ- 
ity with 800 loans already made this 
semester. 

Some 800 shares of stock have been 
sold, with a maximum holding of 100 
shares allowed per investor. Declara 
tion of a 4-cent dividend last May was 
a signal of success, 

A club stockholder may borrow up to 
50 cents on his own signature, up to $1 
with a pupil cosigner and up to $3 with 
a teacher or other adult cosigner. 

{ pupil who is not a member may 
borrow up to 25 cents on his own signa 
ture, up to 50 cents with another pupil 
as cosigner and up to $3 with an adult 
cosigner. 

Service charges for the first three 
days of a loan are 2 cents on 20-cent to 
10-cent loans. 3 cents for 40 to 60 cents, 


Security? You just take a ok 


at my horoscope for this year! 
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4 cents for 60 to 80 cents and 5 cents 
for 80 cents and over. If the loan is not 
repaid in three days a charge of 1 cent 
for each additional day is levied. Col 
lectors begin their work after two weeks. 
Thus far, according to Weiss, only 
one nonpayment case has been recorded. 
For pupils of extreme credit stature 
larger amounts are available. The 
club’s books show one loan of $25. 
Impressed by the boys’ diligence in 
operating the venture, Principal Michael 
J. Eck of the school, where the usual 
extracurricular activities are considered 
a part of the regular curriculum, said 
the club likely would develop into an 
accredited class next semester. 
said Eck, “might be 


adopted to vitalize the curriculum in a 


“Such a class,” 


way so the boys could get some real. 
practical benefit and to assist them in 
getting along in life.” 

Robert J. Tegel, 17. 
the club. 
assigned to handle the accounts and 
make the club funds available in each 
of the school day’s nine periods. 


is president ot 


Period chairmen have been 


All money received is deposited with 
the school treasurer under the name of 
the club and held in its name for use 
when needed. 


Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Inconsistencies of 
Policy 


In light of the general tone of the 
President's message, the request for 
new credit powers to deal with infla- 
tion came as something of a surprise. 
The general theme was one of main- 
taining plenty of purchasing power and 
a plentiful supply of credit. Passing 
mention was made, in the Economic Re- 
port. of the rise in instalment credit 
to a new postwar peak during 1949 with 
an increase of more than 60 per cent in 
automobile ‘nstalment credit. But no 
concern was expressed over the much 
greater rate of expansion, to much 
higher peaks. in another kind of “in 
home mortgage fi 


stalment credit” 


nancing--which government policy is 
directed toward continuing if not accele- 
rating. A citizen is justified in wonder 
ing why if the “easy payment plan” is 
good for acquiring a home, it is not 
just as good for buying a car to put in 
the garage and a refrigerator to put 
in the kitchen. 
flict of policy is involved in the pro 


posale that. while private lenders may 


Another seeming con 


possibly need new curbs, via reserve 
requirements. lending powers of gov- 
ernment agencies need to be enlarged. 

Vonthly letter, February 1950, Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. 


LOWEST PRICE 





INTEREST TABLES 





Some Annual Rates 


1. A 20¢ loan for 3 days, for a 
service charge of 2¢. This is 
10% for 3 days, or at the an- 
nual rate of 1200% for 360 
days (120 times 10%). 

4 39¢ loan for 3 days, for a 
service charge of 2¢. This is 

5.128% for 3 days, or 

615.36% for 360 days (120 

times 5.128%). 

A $3.00 loan for 3 days, for 

a service charge of 5¢. This 

is 1 2/3% for 3 days, or at 

the annual rate of 200% for 

360 days. 

Note: The first two examples 
are the highest rates for loans of 
20¢ or more. Number 3 is low- 
est rate on normal maximunt 
loan. 

If the rate of le per day fot* 
each added day beyond 3 days 
applies, the above rates are cot:- 
stantly lowered according to tke 
number of added days the loen 
is in force. For instance, a $3.10 
loan for 360 days would cost 
(3.57 plus .05) $3.62. The an- 


nual rate would be 120.67%. 











for Small Loan Companies 


$] 3-50 each 


(Some rates above $300-—$18.50 each) 
Stand with built-in Time Finder $11 
(No need to buy a new stand if your rate changes) 


* 

Accurate to the penny— Quick and 
simple in operation—Easy for new 
employeesto use—Sturdy, durable. 

Hundreds of satisfied users, in- 
cluding Household Finance, Public 
Loan,Commonwealth Loan, Liberty 
Loan, and other chain and inde- 
pendent companies. 
1 DAYS FREE TRIAL 

ORDER ONE TODAY! 


JOHN DICKINSON SCHNEIDER 
833 North Orleans Street - Chicago 10, Illinois 


NOTE BMP No dealers—no salesmen-we 
sell by mail only to keep our prices down. 
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THE PUBLIC LIKES 


Every Seventh Family 


The most convincing endorsements of 
any product come from people who have 
had experience with it. The most en 
thusiastic endorsements of Every Set 
enth Family have come from schools 
and colleges. Over 300 schools in Penn 
sylvania alone have booted the film 
since its release in February, 1949. 

Every Seventh Family is the type of 
picture that can be shown with confi- 
dence year after year. Succeeding 
classes should see it. It is especially 
recommended for use by teachers of 
Home Economics. Economics, Finance. 
Social Studies, Problems of Democracy. 
etc. It is not recommended for pupils 
below junior high. 

School people who have seen the film 
praise it. both as wholesome entertain 
ment and visual aid in Consumer Edu 
cation. The following expressions are 
quite typical. 

a a * 


“I am happy to inform you that the 
film Every Seventh Family is a wonder 
ful medium of consumer education. It 
held the interest of the group from be 
ginning to end and it had a lesson for 
each of us. | would wholeheartedly 
recommend it to any supervisors to 
show to their schools, especially as a 
means of teaching problems of the con 
As for Parent-Teachers’ Asso 
ciation. I again say that it would be 
Sterling M. Ecker. Super 
vising Principal, Stewartstown Public 
Schools, Stewartstown, Pa. 

* * * 


sumer. 


very fine.” 


“Thank you very much for the use of 
the film Every Seventh Family. It is 
both interesting and instructive. We 
showed the picture to 250 of our stu 
dents in high school.” — Sisters of 
1.H.M.. Shenandoah Catholic High 
School, Shenandoah, Pa 


* * * 


“I think the students were greatly 
benefited by the film (Every Seventh 
Family). It seems to me that the part 
which shows that small purchases are 
more costly, proportionately. than large 
ones was especially well handled. The 
picture was a supplement to the topic 
already reviewed by the senior class in 
consumer education. vividly portraying 
the various angles involved in small 
loans. With a well-educated consumer. 
we will have a sound economy. and with 
a sound economy our Nation will con 
Thank 
you for the opportunity of viewing this 
fine film.”—-Harris D. Wertman. Prin 
cipal, Delano High School, Delano, Pa. 


* * * 


tinue to be a successful nation 


“In regards to the film Every Seventh 
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Family, | found that the students in our 
school enjoyed the film very much. 

“The film as a source for Visual Edu- 
cation is excellent. Your organization 
has done a superb job in making this 
film available to the schools of our 
country.”—John A. Wheeler, Principal, 
Fayette City Public Schools, Fayette 
City, Pa. 

* * * 


“I cannot let this occasion go by with 
out heartily complimenting you on the 
exceedingly effective presentation of the 
talkie Every Seventh Family before my 
Evening School class in Money and 
Credit. 

“Your remarks, describing the vari- 
ous types of Consumer Credit agencies 
serving the public, introductory to the 
picture were just as smart public rela 
Dr. Frank 


Parker. Professor of Finance, Univer 


tions as the picture itself.” 


sity of Pennsylvania. 
* * * 


“Il wish to tell you that the group 
that we showed the film Every Seventh 
Family to thought it was one of the best 
of its kind that they have seen. They 
were enthusiastic in their praise of the 
production of the film and of the mes- 
sage that it conveyed. 

“I felt that the information the movie 
gave was very helpful and very much 
needed at the present time.”—Andrew 
C. Brethauer. Program Director, Young 
Ven's Christian Association of Pitts 
burgh, Allegheny Branch. 


~*~ * * 


“] have used Every Seventh Family 
and feel it was most helpful in my Eco- 
nomics classes. It is an excellent film 
to explain the small credit. its needs. 
dangers, etc. 

“Il would certainly recommend the 
film very highly to other schools for use. 
It is one of the best educational films 
I've seen.”—Charles A. Green, Clear 
field Senior High School, Clearfield, Pa. 


x»* * * 


“The picture (Every Seventh Family) 
was shown to groups of 9th, 10th, 11th 
and 12th grade Home Economics girls. 
It was exceptionally well received. They 
enjoyed it. gained much valuable infor 
mation from it. and it started them 
thinking about the facts of borrowing. 
This movie I would recommend be 
shown to other groups of students, to 
P.T.A. groups and other adult associa 
tions. The material is concise. well ar 
ranged and interestingly presented.” 
Mrs. Ethel M. Poley. Member of Fac 
ulty, Damascus Township High School, 
Damascus, Pa. 


“I have used the film Every Seventh 
Family in my classes in Consumer Edu- 
cation and have found it very useful. 
It helps my students to understand loans 
and how to get credit. I should be 
willing to endorse this film and I in- 
tend to use it in my classes next year.” 

Josephine Rich, Point Marion High 
School, Point Marion, Pa. 


° * * 


Massachusetts 
Supervisor 
Appointed 


On February 1. 1950, Mr. T. J. Dono 
van appointed as the Supervisor of 
Loan Agencies in the Banking Depart 
ment. Mr. Martin J. Hanley of West 
Roxbury. Massachusetts, and submitted 
this appointment to His Excellency Gov- 
ernor Paul A. Dever and the Executive 
Council for their approval in accord- 
ance with the statute. The Governor 
and Council approved the appointment 
and Mr. Hanley has assumed the posi- 
tion of Supervisor of Loan Agencies. 

Mr. Hanley is thirty-five years of 
age and a lifelong resident of the City 
of Boston. He was educated at St. 
John’s Preparatory School, Boston Col- 
lege High School and Boston College. 
from which he graduated with honors 
in 1938 after majoring in accounting. 
He attended Boston College Law School 
from which he graduated in 1941 and 
is now a member of both the Massachu 
setts and Federal Bars. 

Since 1938 he has engaged in mana 
gerial and accounting duties in private 
industry and since 1941 has practiced 
law. Mr. Hanley was Assistant Corpo- 
ration Counsel for the City of Boston 
from 1946 to 1950 from which position 
he has resigned to assume the position 
of Supervisor of Loan Agencies. 

He is a veteran of World War Il 
having served in the Counter-Intelli 
gence Corps and the Criminal Investi 
gation Division of the United States 
Army from 1942 to 1946 in continental 
United States. India and Burma. 


Suddenly | saw a chance to go into business 
for myself without investing a lotta money!’ 
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A Glance at What They Are Doing 


Guy G. Harper, president, Per 
sonal Industrial Bankers, Inc., became 
the first alumnus of the Washington 
Boys Club, D. C., Inc., to become an 
officer of the club. 
president of the club’s Eastern Branch. 
Mr. Harper also received the club's dis 
tinguished service award at the annual 


He was elected vice 


election dinner. 


Hal Wagner, Advertising Manager 
of Local Loan Company. Chicago. will 
be the luncheon speaker before the Ki 
wanis Club of Green Bay, Wisconsin. 
on March 20th 


George W. Briggs, manager. Pub 
lic Loan Company. Boston, Massachu 
setts. recently received a scroll from 
his Masonic Lodge 


outstanding service to underprivileged 


in recognition of his 
boys and girls. He has devoted a great 
deal of his spare time to this worthwhile 


cause. 


E. G. Schuster, manager of the 
First Credit Company. Milwaukee. Wis 
consin, has been elected president ot 
the Independent Lenders’ Association 
H. H. Honaker. 


manager. Local Loan Company. in the 


for the sixth term. 
same city, was elected vice president. 


William C. Powell, manager of 
the Tower Finance Company, Owosso, 
Michigan, is president of the Owosso 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. It was 
his pleasant duty to present the Cham 
ber’s prize of a $25.00 United States 
Savings Bond for the winning Christ 
mas home decoration to Mr. and Mrs. 
Washburn of that city. 


George T. Hupp, vice president 
of General Credit Corporation in charge 
of the La Porte, Indiana, office is the 
kind of a chap to whom responsibilities 
seem to gravitate. He has just been 
elected secretary of the La Porte Ki 
wanis Club for 1950, and has also been 
elected a director of the La Porte 
County Agricultural Association which 
manages that great County Fair up 
there—now in its 105th vear. 
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Kenneth G. Tucker, ‘ommon 
wealth Loan Company, Detro:t, Michi 
gan, recently had the honor o! present- 
ing Governor Williams as the main 
speaker at the Michigan Avene Rotary 
Club’s Ladies Night Prograni. He is 
serving in the club as presid-nt. An 
other highlight of the meeting was the 
tribute paid to Mr. Tucker for the 
time and effort that he had put in dur 
ing the year in making it one of the 
most successful in the club’; history 


Robert P. Cronin, vice president 
of the Franklin Security Corapany of 
Hartford City, Indiana, was 
assistant vice president of the Citizens 
State Bank in Hartford City §t the an 
nual stockholders meeting oi January 
10. He was also recently lected a 
member of the Board of Ditectors ot 
the First State Bank in Du&tkirk, In 
diana. 


elected 


Robert C. Hamilton, , Executive 
Secretary, Indiana Associathon of In 
stallment Credit Companies$ Inc., has 
been named chairman of tite Banquet 
Committee for the Annus Gridiron 
Dinner of the Indianapolis Press Club 
to be held in Murat Templ*, Indianap 
olis on May 18th and is ow making 
out his grocery list for f'eding some 


1500 guests. ; 
Carl R. Pohlad, tail 


since 1946, was promoted -to vice presi 
dentsat the annual 
meeténg of Federal 


il supervisor 


Discount Corpora 

tion, held at the 

home office in Du 

budue. Lowa, on 
January 16. 

4 Wr. Pohlad has 

been affiliated with 

Federal since 


1936 with the exception of a four-year 


Discount Cororation 
term of duty with the? armed forces 
He is well known in financial circles. 
and this comes as a well deserved pro 
motion. Mr. Pohlad atwended Gonzaga 
University in Spokane, Washington. 


E. H. Stotesbery, in charge of 
operations in the Dubuque area, was 
preinoted to assist 

‘Wi: ant. treasurer. 
avd Mr. Stotesbery 
attended the Uni- 
versity of Minne 
sota. served four 
years in the armed 
forc’s, and joined 
Federal Discount 
following his discharge 
He is active in 


Corporation 
from the army in 1945. 
local civic affairs, and hig promotion is 
also well deserved. 


Martin W. Newman, public rela- 
tions chairman of the Massachusetts 
Association of Small Loan Companies, 
was awarded a citation by the United 


Community Services of Metropolitan 
Boston, for his work as Chairman of 
the Small Loan Section during the 1950 
Red Feather Community Fund Cam 
paign. In that position, Mr. Newman 
spent a good deal of time and effort 
away from his job as president of Prac 
tical Bankers, Inc., and turned over the 
sum of $4,000.00 to the Campaign in the 
name of the small loan companies of the 
Greater Boston area. 

“Collecting funds for the Red Feather 
Campaign is a good deal like running a 
business in which you show the highest 
possible profit so you can pay the stock 
holders a 100° dividend.” said Mr 
Newman. “The only difference is that 
the ones who get the dividends in this 
case are youngsters, the sick in hospi 
tals. the handicapped and all the others 
to whom the Red Feather services give 
a helping hand. But the dividends the 
Red Feather awards aren't once a year 
checks but year-round service in the 
form of care and the kind of help many 
people need.” 

Mr. Newman has been enlisted to 
undertake a similar fund raising assign 
ment for the 1950 Massachusetts Heart 
\ssociation Campaign 


OPENING A 
NEW OFFICE? 


Build fast, profitable loan volume with 
successful direct mail ANNOUNCE- 
MENT PROMOTION. Used by large 
chain companies EVERY TIME they 
open new office. 


Write for Free Samples today! 


D itinctiue 


Adue ising Serice 


P 1@) Box 1182 


Albany, N.Y 








The Washington Front 
Page 


considered a State for the purposes of 
this section.” 

(b) The analysis of part I of title 
18 of the United States Code is hereby 
amended by adding “116. Usury 
2411” after “115. Treason, sedition, and 
2381.” 


Since we have been unable to identify 


subversive activities 


any sponsoring organization for this 
bill, we quote two statements from 
the press attributed to Congressman 
Walter: 

Walter's bill was prompted by two 
jolts: (1) his discovery that the Justice 
Department had to invoke the Sher 
man anti-trust law to indict 87 loan 
sharks in a number of southern and 
western states, and 2 the action of 
Federal Judge Ben Rice, San Antonio, 
in ordering the department to try each 
of the defendants separately instead of 
all together 


The department savs that 
would take 20 vears.” 


There is an obvious need for this 
legislation. Mr. Walter said in a state 
ment There is a growing evi 
dence .. . that large numbers of peo 
ple are being victimized by excessive 
rates of interest charged in the making 
ol pe rsonal loans 

It is our opinion that this bill is spon 
ored by the Department of Justice 

The idea of a federal usury statute 
governing the rate of charge on loans 
is new and has serious implications 
The bill does not define a loan It 
does attempt to up a basis for de 
fining an interstate transaction in order 
to give federal jurisdiction under the 
Interstate Commerce clause or the Wel 
fare clause of the Constitution. How 
ever, it gives rise to se many questions 
of doubt and 
seems inconceivable that an alert Con 


interpretation that it 


gress would seriously consider the en 


INCREASE 
YOUR 
OUTSTANDINGS 


actment of such a proposal into law. 
The potentialities of this bill make it 
the most vicious threat of any measure 
which has been suggested. A simple 
amendment changing the rate could de 
stroy 30 years of constructive work by 
welfare organizations and public spir 
ited citizens and state legislatures to 
provide a regulated consumer finance 
service for borrowers of small sums 
In our opinion, all consumer finance 
companies are opposed to the enact 


ment of suc h a fejeral measure 


Amendment to Securities and 
Exchange Act 


Hearings have been held by a sub 
committee of the Banking and Cur 
rency Committee of the Senate on the 
proposed Senate Bill 2408 by Senator 
Frear, to amend the Securities and Ex 
change Act of 1934 so as to require all 
companies having three million dol 
lars or more in assets and 300 or more 
shareholders to file their annual reports 
with the Securities and Exchange Com 
mission and, in addition, to file such 
other reports, proxy solicitation state 
ments, ete.. as are required of com 
panies whose securities are registered 
with the SEC or listed upon stock ex 
While this bill does not pur 


port to apply to consumer finance com 


changes 


panies directly, its scope is of almost 
universal application. Banks are ex 
empted and the insurance companies 
ire attempting to obtain an exemption 
from its provisions, both of these being 
regulated as to security transactions by 
other laws. If the amendment passes. 
consumer finance companies which have 
300 or more shareholders and_ three 
million dollars or more in assets would 
be required to file their annual reports 
and information about all stock trans 
actions by officers and insiders and 
copies of all proxy solicitations, ete.. 
with the Securities and Exchange Com 


Mission 


For a BIGGER ’50... 


Use Missouri's Pretested Mailing 


Pieces—TOP BRASS in pulling 


COLLECTIONS 
EASIER 


With 
MISSOURI 
MAILINGS 


GOODWILL 


power. 


Upon request we will mail, without 
any obligation, our new book illus- 
trating in actual size and color 18 
selected pre-tested mailing pieces. 


MISSOURI PRINTING & ENGRAVING CO. 


A 


Producers of Everything That's Printed for the Small Loan Business 


The bill is sponsored by the 


SEC and at the hearings representatives 
of the Investment Bankers Association, 
the National Association of Securities 
Dealers. and the New York Stock Ex- 
change testified that they were not ob- 
jecting or were actively in favor of the 
enactment of the proposed legislation. 
It would appear that the bill has a 
splendid chance of passing. 


Personalities 
Continued from Page 10) 


whe attends the Wausau Junior High 
School, and a daughter, Diane, who at- 
tends the Parochial School in Wausau. 
The twenty-five acre home site is known 
as “The Pines” and is one of the beauty 
spots of Marathon County. It overlooks 
the Wisconsin River and beautiful Rib 
Mountain which is one of the play 
grounds of Wisconsin 

“Gus.” as everyone knows him, is an 
ardent deer hunter and plays golf in the 
His hobbies are 


gardening and landscaping 


summer for recreation 


Personnel and Operating 
Efficiency 
Continued trom Page 


helping young men entering college to 
choose the right field or profession 

It is my hope that this presentation 
will stimulate some thinking towards 
I might 
say that these tests are paper and pen 
They are ready for your 


the use of psychological tests. 


cil tests only 
use. There are ready made procedures 
and ready made forms which vou can 


put into operation even tomorrow 


YOURE SO 
DAMN SMART, | 
way aint You RICH ? 
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State Association 


Activities 





Illinois 


Seventy-five members of the Illinois 
Consumer Finance Association gathered 
at Mount January 
18, 1950, at a regional meeting for lend 


ers in the southern half of Hlinois. 


Vernon, Illinois, on 


B. Haddon Davenport. president of 
the association, was chairman and 
toastmaster. Due to floods in the sur 
a number of lenders 

Limerick Finance 
Company had a delegation of twenty 


five, headed by A. W. 


attendance. 


rounding country 
could not attend. 
Kapperman, in 
President Davenport after introduc 
ing those at the speakers’ table called 
on Albert P. Snite, secretary of the as 
sociation, for a few remarks before the 
meeting got underway 

James H. 
president, in his talk on “Benefits of 
Me nbership.” told of the 
establishment of the association in 1917 


Cronin, executive vice 


Association 


and of the men who served as presi 


dents from its beginning down to the 


present. He said the association stands 
today as the largest state organization 


of small loan licensees in the whole 
country from the standpoint of licenses 
granted by the state —435 members out 
of 570 licensees 
tail the 


including advice about the small 


He pointed out in de 
many benefits of membership 
loan 
law. the rules and regulations and the 
privilege a member has of seeking ad 
vice on any problem in connection with 


Mr. Cronin told of the 
help and assistance the association has 


his business. 


given members in connection with Regu 
lation W, the Soldiers and Sailors’ Civil 
Relief Act, the Wage-Hour Law. and 
the Women’s 8-Hour*Law. He pointed 
out that a Business-ltdustry-Education 
Day is being held in*Rockford and in 
February 20th and of the 
both of 


Peoria on 
association's participation in 
them 

Mr. Cronin told of the 


bulletins, how they are Jooked upon by 


association 


other state assoc lalio@s, supervising 
officials of other states at well as execu 
tives of companies all ovr the country 
He emphasized the impo®ance of show 
ing the industry movies at every oppor 
tunity and concluded -with an admoni 
tion to be vigilant and alert during the 
1950. 

In his 
style Joseph E. Newton, attorney. Local 


year 
usual forceful and eloquent 
Loan Company, pointed out to the mem 


bers many things of concern and im 


portance to the consumer finance busi 


ness. He said that events in the small 
not static, that there is a 
at the 


present as in the past and you who have 


loan field are 
continuous movement going on 
been engaged in business over a period 
of years understand that it is necessary 
these 
business to 


to observe movements and gear 
them. Mr. Newton 
pointed out that competition is on the 
march and called attention to the back 
cover of CONSUMER FINANCE NEWs con 


your 


taining a chart showing how bank in 


To Better Service The Industry 


Wwe 


NOW OFFER 


OFFSET BALANCE FINANCING 


debenture loans with insur- 


ance companies. 





KIRK A. LANDON 


AND ASSOCIATES 


Our companies offer time deposits 
made with your bank that serve to 
increase your borrowing 
enhance your credit standing 


MAY WE HELP YOU 
SOLVE YOUR FINANCIAL PROBLEMS? 
We are also placing long-term All correspondence treated in 


strict confidence. 
phone today. 


line and 


Write us or 





SERVICE OFFICES IN 


LANDON BUILDING - MIAMI 32, FLORIDA 


Telephone 9-1001 
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-talment credit starting out in 1932 has 
ahead of the small 
point 


zoomed loan com 


panies to the where they have 
twice as much outstanding in consumer 
credit loans as we have. 

Mr. Newton further told of Mr. Huba- 
chek’s article in the University of Chi 
cago Law Review on “The Drift To 
wards a Consumer Credit Code.” that in 
this article, Mr. Hubachek outlines the 
gradual movement in the consumer 
credit field and points out how the re 
strictive features of the Small Loan Law 
are gradually being imposed upon the 
other institutions competing within this 
field; that Mr. Hubachek points to the 
fact that state 


disclosures to the 


many codes require 


honest borrower so 
that he may determine the true rate of 
charge 

in the final talk of the evening, 
J. Walsh, assistant to Supervisor Joseph 


E. Knight, told the 


“Supervising the Small Loan Law.” As 


James 


members about 


an old timer, having served in the same 
from 1933 to 1942, Mr. Walsh 


was well able to tell those in attendance 


capacity 


about matters of vital concern to them 
Small 
drick was in attendance at the meeting 


Loan Examiner Laurence Shad 


Following the speakers, the sound 
movie # ho Gets the Credit, which is the 


ten-minute film. was shown 


West Virginia 


At the meeting of the West Virginia 
Association of Small Loan Companies 
Constitution 
This in 
cludes a Board of Directors which our 
before. Offi 


cers for the ensuing year were elected 


on January 11-12, a new 


and Ry-Laws was adopted. 
association has not had 


as follows: 

President, M. W. 
president, A. R. Rylander: Second vice 
President. M. B. Hymes; Secretary, M. 
S. Wickline, and 
Cohen. 


Every 


Powers: First vice 


Treasurer, Louis 


Seventh Family was shown on 
January 10 before the Credit Division 
of the Huntington Credit Bureau and 
also at the association 


state meeting. 


The picture was well received by all. 





FOR 
interest-computers 
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Albert M. Hunter, Inc. 
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‘Sound Terms’ 


To a credit man who views his func 
tion as being to preserve . the asset 
that appears on his employer's books 
under the heading “accounts receivable” 
terms are “sound” only when losses 
are reduced to the minimum, without 
recourse to unacceptable methods of 
collection. 

To the salesman dependent on com 
missions from sales, terms likely are 
“sound” if they help to move goods, 
even though eventual losses may be 
relatively high. 

To the owner of a retail business, 
terms presumably are “sound” if they 
fit into a pattern that yields the maxi 
mum possible long term net return to 
his own exertions and his own capital. 

To the 
“sound” if they keep to a minimum 
those family problems the institution of 


social worker terms are 


debt presents to far from pertect human 
beings 

To the consumer, terms presumably 
are “sound” if they contribute to the 
derivation of maximum satisfaction 
from each dollar of income 

To these can now be added another 
yardstick. 
made if consumers are to have the use 


A large investment must be 


of durable and semidurable goods. In 
stalment credit has customarily been 
viewed primarily as a device whereby 
for a price, the consumer can get the 
use of durables sooner than would other 
wise be possible, because it does away 
with his need to accumulate a large 


‘ 


lump sum of money in advance or pur 


chase. This view is sound 

It is also true, however. that instal 
ment selling performs another function 
that has commonly been overlooked 
This is to reduce the investment that 
the consumer needs to make if he is to 
have the benefit of using durable goods 
Periodic payments may be considered 
partly payments for utilities used up 
currently, partly an investment in future 
utilities The 


smaller the proportion of investment: 


“easier” the terms, the 


the “easier” the terms the lower the in 
come will be that can get access to the 
utilities tied up in durable goods. 

The Economic Implications of Con 
sumer Plant and Equipment. Reavis 


Cox and Ralph F. Breyer. 


In 2049, according to Dr. Harold G. 
Moulton, economist, the United States 
will be able to support 300 million peo 
ple on a scale 8 times better than we 
live today—provided our present indi 
vidual enterprise system is kept intact 


{dvertiser’s Digest. 
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A Matter of Relativity 


Chart Shows Stability of Consumer Credit 


It does not take an Einstein to under 
stand the relative stability of consumer 
credit when portrayed graphically as 
There is 
widespread about the 
relative position of consumer credit in 


shown on the opposite page. 
misconception 


the economic picture. The total amount 
of such credit outstanding reached $18.- 
788 million at December 31, 1949. 
Press comment generally indicates that 
the American family is going into debt 
as never before. 

Just to see how it would look. we 
plotted the consumer credit figures for 
the last twenty years on a chart so that 
they would appear in their true rela 
tionship to such important factors as 
national production, national income. 
disposable personal income and con 
sumer expenditures and the price index 
By using the same scale and a big 
chart, we come up with a startling com 
parison. Consumer credit and its com 
ponent parts appear to be about the 
most stable factors in the economy 
Instead of the large fluctuations so often 
touted in high places. the narrow and 
limited movements in consumer credit 
and especially in instalment loans fade 
into insignificance. Consumer credit 
growth lags so far behind other con 
trolling factors that we justly question 
Is consumer credit too low instead of 
too high? 

While total outstandings at December 
$1 amounted to $18,788 million accord 
ing to Federal Reserve figures. much of 
this sum is not consumer credit at all 
since banks in reporting usually include 
all their instalment loans for any pur 
pose along with their loans for con 
sumer purchases, much of the charge 
account volume is for sales to business 
firms for business purposes, and service 
credit includes service charges to busi 
ness and professional users as well as 
to consumers. But the total is only 
8.8°, of personal income as against 
10.3% before the war. Even after de 
ducting the enormously higher income 
taxes, the ratio to disposable income ts 
only 9.7°) today 
10.7% in 1941. 

Substantially all the 1949 increase 
has been in instalment credit. The total 
over-all increase was $2,469 billion, of 
which $2.3 billion was in instalment 


as compared with 


credit components, chiefly automobile 
Here again the ratio was 
when instalment 


financing. 
lower than prewar 
credit was 6.4% of disposable income; 
today it is only 5.6°%. or 15° below the 
prewar ratio. 

The most amazing revelation from 


the reports is the information that 


American families acquired over ten 
million dollars worth of new automo 
biles and over half that much more 
value in used cars during 1949, and in- 
creased their auto instalment debt by 
only $1.19 billion. Even today auto 
sale credit is barely 1.6% of disposable 
income, or about two-thirds what it 
was in 1941. The same relationships 
appear in the study of other durable 
goods purchases. 

People are acquiring the useful, the 
time-saving, money-saving and enjoy 
Yet con- 
sumers are not using credit as they did 
a decade ago. Besides they have more 
value in homes and investments than 


able things as never before. 


ever before and own over $150 billion 
in liquid savings. They saved over $10 
billion last year after paying a third 
of their earnings in income taxes. 
Why all the alarm about a minor 
Either 


by chance or by design. the impression 


increase In consumer credit? 


is abroad that such credit is increasing 
out of all proportion to other factors in 
the economy. when the bald truth is that 
consumer credit is much more stable 
than the other factors which exert in 
fluence upon the business cycle and 
upon inflationary trends. National pro 
duction, national income, consumer ex 
penditures and prices move in great 
swings and double and triple and quad 
ruple in their astronomic figures. In 
comparison, the gentle swings in con 
sumer credit volume are scarcely notice 
able 

Could it be that some federal bureau 
fosters the impression in the public 
mind to help in its eager reach for the 
restoration of authority to control con 
sumer credit? If the answer is no. 
why not present the picture in true 


, 


perspective 
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Public Relations Objectives 
OF THE 
National Consumer Finance Association 


In a continuing effort to make consumer finance, service more helpful to the 
American people, and thus bring about increasing public acceptance of the con- 
sumer finance business, this Association and its members subscribe to the 
following public relations objectives: 


1. To promote operating policies that are in the public interest and to seek 
elimination of any practices in the making or collecting of loans that are 
harmful to the borrowing public. 


. To achieve more perlect training and development of the industry's personnel 
so they will be equipped to render more efficient service to borrowers. 


. To carry on an ever-expanding program for acquainting the public with 
the facts of our business through use of publications, motion pictures, and 
all other available means. 


. lo answer every unjust attack against the consumer finance business. 


. To improve the advertising of this industry to attain the greatest possible 
understanding and acceptance for our business, and to place particular 
emphasis upon increased use of educational material in advertising. 


. To encourage the development of loan exchanges for the mutual benefit of 
customers and operators. 


. To help NCFA members, including state associations, to make their public 
relations activities more effective. 
. To make the operating personnel of NCFA members more conscious of the 


important part they play in public relations, by providing and_ stimulating 
use of helpful training material. 


. To encourage consumer finance people to participate more widely in local 
charity and community welfare projects, to the end that their position 
as good citizens may receive greater recognition in their communities. 


. To cooperate effectively with agencies of government, education, industry 
and science, and with approved organizations devoted to the public welfare. 


NATIONAL CONSUMER 
FINANCE ASSOCIATION 


Adopted at the Annual Meeting held at Los Angeles, California, September 30, 1949 
cea 





